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II. Cognition Aas RESPONSE 


E have now a compact and, as I believe, a rather precise defini. 
tion of behavior or, as it might be called, the relation of 
specific response. And we are in a position to compare it with the 
cognitive relation, the relation between the ‘‘psychological subject 
and its object of consciousness.’’ Our aim would be to see how far 
those phenomena which we ordinarily attribute to ‘‘consciousness’’ 
may be intrinsically involved by this strictly objective and scientifi- 
cally observable behavior. 
Firstly, as to the object cognized, the ‘‘content of consciousness. ’’ 
It is obvious that the object of which an organism’s behavior is a con- 
stant function corresponds with singular closeness to the object of 
which an organism is aware, or of which it is conscious. When one 
is conscious of a thing, one’s movements are adjusted to it, and to 
precisely those features of it of which one is conscious. The two 
domains are conterminous. It is certain, too, that it is not generally 
the stimulus to which one is adjusted, or of which one is conscious: 
as such classic discussions as those about the inverted retinal image 
and single vision (from binocular stimulation) have shown us. Even 
when one is conscious of things that are not there, as in hallucination, 
one’s body is adjusted to them as if they were there; and it behaves 
accordingly. In some sense or other they are there; as in some sense 
there are objects in mirrored space. Of course the objects of one’s 
consciousness, and of one’s motor adjustments, may be past, present, 
or future: and similar temporally forward and backward functional 
relations are seen in many inorganic mechanisms. If it be thought 
that there can be consciousness without behavior, I would say that 
the doctrine of dynamogenesis, and indeed the doctrine of psycho- 
physical parallelism itself, assert just the contrary. Of course 
muscle tonus and ‘‘motor set’’ are as much behavior as is the more 
extensive play of limb. In short, I know not what distinction can 


1I have elsewhere tried to show (in the fifth essay of ‘‘The New Realism’’) 
that every type of subjective error has an analogue in the strictly physical realm, 
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be drawn between the object of consciousness and the object of 
behavior. 

Again, if the object of which behavior is a constant function is the 
Object of consciousness, that function of it which behavior is presents 
a close parallel to volition. Psychological theory has never quite 
succeeded in making will a content of knowledge in the same sense 
as sensation, perception, and thought; the heterogeneous (motor- 
image) theory being manifestly untrue to rather the larger part of 
will acts. Indeed, in the strict sense the theory of innervation feel- 
ings is the only one which ever allowed will to be, in its own right, a 
content. All other views, including the heterogeneous, show one’s 
knowledge of one’s own will acts to be gained by a combination of 
memory and the direct observation of what one’s own body is doing. 
And this is quite in harmony with the idea that what one wills is 
that which one’s body does (in attitude or overt act) toward the 
environment. In a larger sense, however, and with less deference to 
the tendencies of bead theorizing, one’s volitions are obviously iden- 
tical with that which one’s body in the capacity of released mechanism 
‘does. If a man avoids draughts, that is both the behavior and the 
volition at once; and any motor-image, ‘‘fiat,’’ or other account of it 
‘merely substitutes some subordinate aspect for that which is the 
immediate volition.” 

The case is somewhat different if we enquire what in behavior 
corresponds to the ‘‘knower’’ of the cognitive relation. Clearly this 
knower can be nothing but the body itself; for behaviorism, the body 
is aware, the body acts. But this body will hardly take the place, in 
many minds, of that metaphysical ‘‘subject’’ which has been thought 
to be the very nucleolus of the ego. Yet something can be said for 
the neuro-muscular organism in the capacity of cognitive subject.* 
In so far as the ‘‘subject’’ is supposed to serve as the center of per- 
eeption and apperception and guarantor of the ‘‘unity’’ of con- 
sciousness, the central nervous system will serve admirably. In fact 
it is, precisely, a perdurable central exchange where messages from 
the outer world meet and react on one another and on ‘‘the so-to-say 
stored stimuli,’’ and whence the return impulses emerge. Further- 
more it is securely established that by just as much as this central 
nervous exchange has its unity impaired by just so much is the unity 
of apperception (including the ‘‘transcendental’’) impaired. Dis- 
sociation of neural complex means dissociation of personality, eog- 
nitive as well as volitional. Again, in so far as the metaphysical 
‘*subject’’ is defined as the ‘‘necessary correlate’’ of the object in 
knowledge, the body may well serve this function. For in the re- 


2 Cf. ‘‘The Concept of Consciousness,’’ 1914, Chap. XIV. 
* We shall consider the soul as essence of personality further on. 
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sponse relation, as above defined, it does precisely this: without the 
body the outer object would obviously never become the object of 
behavior. And should otherwise the response relation turn out to be 
the cognitive relation, the physical organism will necessarily take its 
place as ‘‘correlate of the object,’’ and supersede the metaphysical 
subject. I am not aware that this ‘‘subject’’ has ever served any 
other actually empirical wants, useful as it may be in the higher 
flights of speculation. And one recalls that of this more transcen- 
dental aspect of the ‘‘subject’’ James said, that ‘‘the ‘Self of selves,’ 
when carefully examined, is found to consist mainly of the collection 
of these peculiar motions in the head or between the head and throat.’’* 
It will be recalled, too, that so faithful an idealist as Schopenhauer 
found reason to declare that ‘‘the philosophers who set up a soul as 
this metaphysical kernel, 7. ¢., an originally and essentially knowing 
being’’ have made a false assertion. For, he goes on to say, ‘‘know- 
ing is a secondary function and conditioned by the organism, just 
like any other.’’*> I venture to predict that behaviorism will be able 
to give a complete account of cognition without invoking the services 
of the ‘‘metaphysical subject’’ nor of any one of its swarming 
progeny of Ego’s. 

We have seen that behavior, as ‘‘any process of release which is a 
function of factors external to the mechanism released,’’ in so far 
accounts for the phenomena of cognition that it provides a content of 
knowledge, a willer, and a knower. Let us now consider it in respect 
to three remaining psychological phenomena: attention, feeling, and 
personality. 

Attention is the most difficult of these topics, and the problem 
resolves itself, to my mind, the most neatly: this problem being, 
What in behavior would correspond to attention in cognition? Sup- 
pose, however, that we first ask, What in the attention of empirical 
psychology corresponds to ‘‘attention’’ as understood by the more or 
less still-current faculty and rational psychologies? These latter say 
that the ‘‘soul’’ is unitary, and that it ‘‘attends’’ to one ‘‘idea’’ at a 
time, or to a unified group of ‘‘ideas.’’ It follows that there are 
‘*ideas’’ to which the soul is not attending; also, quite inevitably, 
that attention is the act of attending. Bon! On the empirical side 
we have attention as ‘‘the taking possession by the mind, in clear and 
vivid form, of one out of what seem several simultaneously possible 
objects or trains of thought.’ The essentials in this definition are 

4 William James, ‘‘ Principles of Psychology,’’ Vol. I., page 301. 

5 Schopenhauer, ‘‘The World as Will and Idea,’’ Vol, II., Chap. XIX. 
(Eng. transl., 1886, Vol. II., page 462). 

6 James, ‘‘ Principles of Psychology,’’ Vol. I., pages 403-4. In this defini- 


tion James has summed up with singular brevity all the factors which have per- 
sistently maintained their place in the historical development of attention. 
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will, clearness or vividness (degrees of consciousness), selection (or 
its converse, inhibition). The volitional element in behavioristic 
attention will be, as we have already seen, the process whereby the 
body assumes and exercises an adjustment or motor set such that its 
activities are some function of an object; are focused on an object. 
The selection or inhibition factor has already been so unanimously 
explained in terms of neuro-muscular augmentation and inhibition 
that I need not dwell on it further. Clearness, vividness, or degree of 
consciousness, is the crux. And this is in fact what the faculty and 
rationalistic accounts of attention have come down to in empirical 
psychology. 

It would be unfair to say that empirical psychology has now 
merely renamed attention, and called it ‘‘clearness.’’ It has analyzed 
the faculty of ‘‘attention,’’ and by separating out the factors (voli- 
tional, ete.) that belong elsewhere, it has found the core in ‘‘clear- 
ness,’’ or, better, grades of consciousness. But I can not see that 
empirical psychology has done more than this.. It teaches that there 
are degrees of being conscious; and this is a singular doctrine, for it 
goes much against the grain to say that an idea can be more or less 
conscious. From the nature of the case introspection can not help 
here,’ for one can not attend to an idea of any of the lesser grades of 
clearness, idem est, to an idea which is not attended to. The notion 
savors of Spencer’s ‘‘ Unknowable,’’ of which he knew so much. In 
an acute discussion of this concept Barker says: ‘‘When it is said 
that clearness is a simple and indefinable attribute comparable with 
quality, intensity, extension, and duration, I simply do not find in 
the statement the description of anything which I can recognize in 
my own experience.’’® I bring forward these considerations in order, 
not to disparage the ‘‘clearness’’ doctrine, but to show, if possible, 
exactly what it is that behaviorism must account for if it is to ac- 
count for attention. 

Now there are psychological phenomena which have seemed to 
argue for this notion of ‘‘clearness.’’ The first is that ideas come 
into consciousness and go out of it, and that this process is often- 
times, apparently, not instantaneous. Ideas recede before they 
vanish, as objects recede in space: a sort of consciousness perspective. 
And this variation is not in the dimension of intensity. But this 
observable waxing and waning of ideas may be otherwise interpreted 
than as grades of consciousness. On the basis of a psychological 


7 Certain introspective investigations to the contrary notwithstanding I 
recommend the reader to consult these. Cf. Titchener, ‘‘Lectures on the Ele- 
mentary Psychology of Feeling and Attention,’’ 1908, pages 211 et seq. 

8H. Barker, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1912-13, Vol. XIIL, 
page 270. 
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atomism (otherwise an inevitable doctrine) this so-called ‘‘clear- 
ness’’ dimension would come down to the thesis that the atomic ele- 
ments occur in groups of various degrees of organization; that the 
most coherently organized groups are the ‘‘clear’’ or ‘‘vivid’’ states 
(or ideas) ; that the elements, which themselves are either in or not 
in ‘‘consciousness,’’ enter consciousness unorganized and are there 
built up into ‘‘clear’’ states; and that again these clear states more 
or less disintegrate before their component elements pass out of 
consciousness. It has always seemed to me that this view, which is 
of course not new, squares perfectly with the phenomena of fringe 
of consciousness; and with the intently observed fading of images. 
In this way ‘‘attention’’ would be reduced not to the ‘‘attribute of 
clearness,’’ but to the process of organization and deorganization of 
content-atoms. I find nothing in Leibnitz, to whom the doctrine of 
clearness and obscurity in ideas owes so much, which would oppose 
this interpretation. 

Now if attention is found to be such a process, then our view of 
behavior not merely allows for, but it predicts the attention process. 
Any complex form of behavior is, of course, organized out of simpler 
responses, which do not always slip into the higher form of integra- 
tion instantaneously. Their more or less gradual organization is the 
. process of attention. One sits down unguardedly in a public waiting- 
room, and presently one’s train of thought is interrupted by ‘‘some- 


thing,’’ which changes almost instantly to ‘‘something I am sitting 


upon.’’ This already has involved a very different motor attitude 


from that in force, while one was idly whiling the time away. At this 
juncture, if one brings the entire faculty of attention to bear on the 
‘‘something,’’ taking care, however, not to move one’s body, for this 
would bring in a multitude of new peripheral data, I do not think 
that this ‘‘something’’ will gain in ‘‘clearness.’’ It may, however, 
change to ‘‘extra pressure at a point on the under side of my thigh.”’ 
Here, it seems to me, if one still does not move, all the ‘‘attention”’ 
possible will not make this pressure ‘‘clearer’’; it is such an intensity 
of pressure, and there it is. Next, this pressure will probably change 
back to ‘‘something,’’ and ‘‘something’’ will change to ‘‘pocket- 
book,’’ ‘‘gold ring,’’ ‘‘sticky piece of candy,’’ ‘‘apple core,’’ ‘‘soiled 
handkerchief’’—each involving a new motor attitude; as one is soon 
convinced if ‘‘something’’ happens to change to ‘‘ possibly a snake.”’ 
If new peripheral data are admitted, of course the search for en- 
hanced ‘‘clearness’’ in the originally given piece of content is even 
more complicated and dubious. The commonly alleged cases of in- 
creased ‘‘clearness’’ are cases of augmented sensory data (producing 
greater specificity of attitude); this is flagrantly so in the often- 
cited transition of an object from peripheral to foveal vision. Here 
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the series may be ‘‘something,’’ spot, gray spot, yellow-gray spot, 
yellow irregular spot, yellow sort of semi-circular thing, yellowish- 
orange dome-shaped object, orange dome-shaped bright object with 
irregularity at top, orange lamp-shade, lighted lamp with orange 
shade, on table. But this is not increased ‘‘clearness.’’ Here, as 
before, the response attitude has steadily changed (and developed). 
I have tried for years to find a plausible instance of changing ‘‘clear- 
ness’’ or ‘‘vividness.’’ and for evidence of ‘‘levels of attention’’; 
but the search has been in vain. 

According to the clearness doctrine, even when a content is built 
up to greater definition and detail (Leibnitz’s ‘‘distinctness’’) by the 
addition of new components, the original elements ought presumably 
to gain in clearness. But the general tendency seems to be, rather, 
that they actually disappear. A first glance at an unfamiliar object 
usually yields salient features like color and form; under attentive 
observation the content develops into a thing of higher interest in 
which, unless there are special reasons wherefor they remain im- 
portant, form and content are lost. An archeologist will soon lose 
(‘‘pay no attention to’’) the color or mere contour of a new find 
which he is intently studying. A jeweler would probably remain 
conscious of the color of a new gem which he is examining; but here 
it should seem that this color, if it changes at all, does not gain 
‘“elearness,’’ but a definite nuance; which is a very different matter. 
Interest, ‘‘Aufgabe’’ and ‘‘ Bewusstseinslage’’ (which are the psy- 
chologist’s names for motor set) determine what shall come or go, 
and how contents shall develop. 

But not all psychologists interpret attention in terms of ‘‘clear- 
ness.’’ This latter is an attribute of content, and there is a tend- 
ency in several independent quarters to assign to. process, or some 
aspect of process, various phenomena which have been in the past 
referred to content. The interpretation of attention, not as ‘‘clear- 
ness,’’ but as the organization process of psychic elements (ag above 
described) is a familiar case in point. The ‘‘imageless thought’’ 
movement is another. Associationism described thought as the inter- 
action of content units (‘‘ideas’’), while this theory describes it as 
interplay without content. Again the various groups of thinkers 
who employ the now-familiar clichés of ‘‘act,’’ ‘‘psychischer Akt,”’ 
and ‘‘psychische Funktion’’ are tending in the same direction; that 
is, toward emphasizing process of consciousness more than content. 
Now I should be far from arguing that there can be interplay without 
ideas as the basis of it. Such a thing seems to me untrue to fact, 
and in theory I can understand it no more than I can how there 
should be motion with nothing to move, or relation with no entities to 
be related. But I mention this tendency to emphasize process, only 
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in order to point out that however much of it shall turn out to be 
empirically valid, so much behaviorism will find no trouble in taking 
eare of.° For the responding mechanism presents any amount of 
process; all too much, indeed. For both content and process of cog- 
nition the specific response relation has a place. 

A further aspect of attention remains unconsidered. This is at- 
tention at its lowest or ‘‘unconscious’”’ stage. Even should attention 
generally be found to consist not in a clearness attribute, but in de- 
grees of organization of content, there would still remain to be ac- 
counted for those facts which so persistently through the history of 
psychology have kept alive the distinction of conscious and uncon- 
scious, the latter being again distinct from ‘‘mere cerebration.’’ 
This distinction, obscure and disputed and yet invincible as it has 
been, becomes luminously construed and wholly justified if cognition 
is identified with the behavior relation. With the establishment of 
the first specific response, out of the integration of reflexes, there is 
of course content (of an atomic, elementary order, very possibly). 
But this content could never be identified with brain, nor with cere- 
bration : for it is that object or aspect of the environment, to which the 
brain reflexes are adjusted, of which they are now constant functions. 
What will happen, now, to these elementary objective contents when 
these primitive specific responses are still further integrated into 
more elaborate forms of behavior? They will obviously not turn 
into ‘‘cerebration,’’ for they are aspects of the environment. Well, 
what in fact happens, in such a case, to consciousness? When one 
first learned to walk, the process involved lively consciousness of 
pressure on the soles, and at different intensities in the two feet; of 
visible objects which one carefully watched in order to steady one- 
self; etc., ete. One now walks with head in air and in almost total 
oblivion of the steadying visual objects and the unfeeling tactual ob- 
jects with sharp corners, the stairs and the inclines, which it was 
once so wise to keep in view. At first one stepped, and each step 
was an adventure in itself; now one walks, or perhaps not consciously 
even this; for one may consciously not be walking or running, but 
catching a train, thinking over a lecture, bracing oneself to do a 
sharp stroke of business. The walking behavior, although no less be- 
havior and no less involving functional adjustment toward the en- 
vironment and hence no less involving ‘‘content,’’ has now been taken 
up (along with other behavior systems) and made component of a 
more highly integrated and elaborate form of behavior. This latter 
it now serves. And the object or objective situation to which the 
latter is a functional adjustment is almost always more and more 


9 Cf., in this connection, the brilliant work of N. Kostyleff, ‘‘Le Mécanisme 
eérébral de la pensée,’’ Paris, 1914. 
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remote from the immediate momentary stimuli than are the objects 
of which the component systems are functions. For the behavior 
relation all of the environmental aspects to which the organism is in 
any wise responding are content; all are ‘‘in consciousness.’’ But 
what portion of all this, then, is the ‘‘attentive consciousness,’’ the 
upper level of personal awareness? Why, obviously, the upper level 
consists of that object or system of objects to which the upper level of 
integrated behavior is specifically adjusted. The attentive level of 
consciousnss, that of which the ‘‘self’’ is aware, 1s that most compre- 
hensive environmental field to which the organism has so far at- 
tained (by integration) the capacity to respond. ‘The attentive level 
at any particular moment is the most comprehensive field to which the 
organism is at that moment specifically responding (of which its be- 
havior is a function). All other aspects of the environment, to 
which the ancillary and component behavior systems are at the time 
responding are ‘‘co-conscious,’’ ‘‘subconscious,’’ ‘‘unconscious’’—as 
you prefer; but they are not brain, nor cerebration, nor neuro- 
gramme. They are in consciousness, but not in the upper field of 
attention. In other words the most highly integrated behavior sys- 
tem that is in action determines the personal level of attention. If 
I stop ‘‘thinking about’’ (comprehensively responding to) the forth- 
coming business engagement to which my legs are now carrying me, 
I can consciously walk; if I cease this, I can consciously take a 
single step; ceasing this I can consciously merely equilibrate in an 
erect posture ; ceasing this I become conscious of pressure on the soles 
of my two feet. The one change in this series has been the steady 
reduction in the comprehensiveness of my bodily response. The 
‘*stream of consciousness’’ is nothing but this selected procession of 
environmental aspects to which the body’s ever-varying motor ad- 
justments are directed.?° 

This explains, as no other view has ever explained, the relation 
of automatic or habitual, to conscious activities. Habitual activities 
are usually performed below the attentive level, because as soon as 
any behavior system is organized (‘‘learned’’) the organism goes on 
to integrate this, together with others, into some more comprehen- 
sive system; and concomitantly the first mentioned system sinks into 
the field of the eco-conscious or unconscious. This is the purpose of 
education, the meaning of development. On the other hand, there 
seems to be no, even the most simple and habitual, activity that can 
not, and, on occasion, is not, performed consciously. What the or- 
ganism shall be aware of depends solely on what it is doing; and it 
can do anything which it ever learned to do, whether complex or 


10T shall attempt at any early date to show how successfully this view re- 
places the association doctrine. 
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simple. The remarkable harmony between this view and the facts 
is brought out if one turns to the other views. One theory, for in- 
stance, has it that the cerebral cortex is the ‘‘seat of conscious- 
ness,’’ while habituated unconscious acts are done by the cerebellum 
and cord. From which it follows that when a motion is first learned 
(for this appears to be always a conscious process) it is learned by 
the cerebrum, but thereafter it is performed by the cerebellum and 
cord (which never learned it). A most plausible conception! And 
thereafter, since it can be performed either consciously or uncon: 
sciously, a double set of nervous mechanisms is maintained in readi- 
ness! Or again, there is a view that ‘‘consciousness’’ is compar- 
able to resistance, or heat, developed at neural cell or synapse. Un- 
consciousness in a process is attained when the neural path is worn 
so ‘‘smooth’’ that no appreciable heat is developed.‘t When, then, 
an act has once become automatic it can not be performed con- 
sciously, unless the organism relearns it in a new set of nerves, 
This patently violates the facts.'* 

Lastly, in leaving this view of the attentive level and the co- 
conscious levels, I must drop the hint that it will be found to throw 
a flood of light on the otherwise Cimmerian darkness that now sur- 
rounds ‘‘unconscious sensations,’’ ‘‘unconscious judgments,’’ and 
‘‘illusions of judgment’’; not to mention more modern categories 
such as ‘‘ Aufgabe,’’ ‘‘Bewusstseinslage,’’ Freud’s upper and lower 
‘‘instanees,’’ and double personality with all its allied problems. 
Nothing could be more inspiriting to a believer in the purely ob- 
jective psychology, if dejected, than to read in the light of our defi- 
nition of behavior, what Weber, for instance, had to say about “‘ sell. 
vertretender Verstand,* or again Euler, Helmholtz, Hering, or 
Mach about ‘‘unconscious judgments’’; such vistas of unforced and 
lucid explanation are here opened out. 

Another phenomenon that seems to be more or less universally 
involved with cognition is feeling, and our question is whether the 
behavior relation makes such a phenomenon intelligible. Here, 
again, psychology is not very clear as to how the phenomenon is to 
be described. ‘The early view that feelings are two content elements 
—pleasantness and unpleasantness—gave way first to the idea that 
feelings are two opposed attributes of content, making one distinct 
dimension comparable with intensity (the ‘‘feeling-tone’’ theory). 
Then more recently there has been a marked tendency (which 

11 This view, or some variation of it, has been advocated by Spencer, 
Romanes, Mercier, Wm. McDougall, and others. 

12 Cf, E. B, Holt, ‘‘ The Concept of Consciousness,’’ 1914, page 324, et seq. 


13 E, H. Weber, ‘‘Der Tastsinn und das Gemeingefiihl,’’ 1846, in Wagner’s 
‘¢Handworterbuch der Physiologie,’’ Bd. ?, S. 484, et seq. 
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was indeed adumbrated much earlier), as in the case of attention, 
to refer the phenomenon to process rather than to content, because 
it. seems certain that pleasantness is essentially connected with en- 
hanced, unpleasantness with diminished, consciousness and activity. 
Some degree of avoidance inevitably attends the unpleasant, and so 
forth ; and on the other hand, it seems impossible to lay hold of any 
distinct pleasantness or unpleasantness ‘‘ content.’’!* 

One thing, which from the behavioristic point of view seems ob- 
vious, is that feeling is some modification of response which is de- 
termined by factors within the organism. No dependable and direct 
correspondence between feeling phenomena and the environment 
appears. This fact was noted extremely early, and has indeed often 
served as a clinching argument for the subjectivist point of view. 
But if one considers what the organism is—a vast congerie of micro- 
scopic cells, and each one a chemical process which is practically 
never in exact equilibrium, whose very use, indeed, involves a dis- 
turbance of any even relative equilibrium, where, further, the whole 
is at every moment both absorbing and disbursing energy of several 
kinds—then it becomes downright unthinkable that in any behavior 
which such an organism succeeds in evolving, the constant func- 
tions which this is of objects in the environment should not be fur- 
ther complicated by variant factors contained in the mechanisms 
which are maintaining these functions; just as the constant of grav- 
ity is complicated by skin-friction, wind, and other forces which act 
cn falling bodies. The phenomena of ‘‘feeling’’ is predictable from 
our definition of behavior and a rudimentary acquaintance with liv- 
ing tissue. Where in the organism the feeling process is to be 
sought, or in which aspect of neuro-muscular interplay, can not, I 
think, be advisedly enquired until the phenomenon has been more 
exactly described. Meanwhile behaviorism is embarrassed, not by 
the difficulty of explaining feeling, but by the very wealth of alter- 
native which it finds at its disposal. It can well afford to wait until 
psychologists get something: that at least resembles a scientific de- 
scription of that which they call ‘‘feeling.’’ Meanwhile the closer 
they have come to anything exact, the nearer they have come to the 
position above outlined. Such a theory as that of Meyer’ is 
straight behaviorism. 

14The only recent theory which I know, that of Titchener, which definitely 
makes feeling a content, at the same time declares it to lack the ‘‘ attribute of 
clearness’’; while other psychologists, as Miinsterberg, declare that a content 
which lacks this attribute ipso facto ceases to exist. Wundt’s tri-dimensional 
theory appears to make feeling either a kinesthetic sensation, or else a function 
thereof (i. e., not a content, but a process). 


15 M. Meyer, ‘‘ The Nervous Correlate of Pleasantness and Unpleasantness,’’ 
Psychol. Rev. 1908, XV., pages 201-216; 292-322, 
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It is interesting to note that if, according to our definition of 
behavior, feeling is a complication that the organism as such intro- 
duces in the function which behavior is of the environment, we see 
immediately why feeling is not unrelated to stimulus and why it is 
closely related to will. Feelings are more or less, but never infal- 
libly, determined by the stimuli. If one gives simultaneously two 
‘‘incongruous’’ stimuli, the organism commonly ‘‘feels unpleasant- 
ness,’’ which is due, if appearances are not deceptive, to the inter- 
ferences which each stimulus exerts on the response which the other 
alone would have called forth. Introspectively one says, ‘‘Those 
two things do not harmonize, they conflict,’’ or in observing an- 
other organism one says, ‘‘Its responses are impeded.’’ Now it is 
within the organism that these stimuli interfere, and only by reason 
of the existence and idiosyncrasies of the organism that they do in- 
terfere. Thus feeling is a complication of response due to factors 
within the organism. It is now clear why ‘‘feeling’’ is not found 
in the evolutionary series lower than where ‘‘behavior’’ is found, 
As the subjectivist is so fond of saying, ‘‘None but a ‘conscious’ 
creature can feel.’’ ’Tis true. 

And again, if feeling is an internally determined modification 
of the behavior function and this latter, as previously explained, is 
the will, it is clear enough why feeling and will are bound to be 
concomitant phenomena. And whatever empirical truth there may 
be in the ‘‘pleasure-pain theory’’ of will will find ample recognition 
and explanation in this fact. It shows, too, why will is possible 
without feeling, while feeling is not possible without will.2® And 
once again, if will is behavior that is function of an object, and 
feeling is an ex machina ‘‘Nuancirung”’ of this function, while the 
‘‘content of consciousness’’ is the outer object to which the behavior 
function is directed, one sees how a confusion might arise as to 
whether feeling was a ‘‘Nuancirung’’ of the motor attitude or of 
the object of that attitude. That such a confusion is prevalent is 
shown by James in his essay, ‘‘The Place of Affectional Facts in a 
World of Pure Experience.’”2” 

We come, lastly, to what is called ‘‘personality’’ and the be- 
havior relation. I have already pointed out that for behaviorism, 
will is that function which the organism’s behavior is of the object. 
These various functions are of different degrees of integration, and 


16 A disputed point, of course. I believe that the facts’ (and an adequate 
conception of the will) quite support my statement. In such a word as ‘‘apa- 
thetic,’’ which should refer to feeling alone, the notion of feeling has been ac- 
tually superseded by that of will. 

17 This JOURNAL, Vol. II., pages 281-287. And ‘‘pathetic’’ has thus come 
to refer to the object, the situation. 
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in a well-knit character they have become organized (as fast as each 
developed) with one another into higher forms of behavior, and if 
this process has not been thwarted by untoward circumstance, they 
are at every period of life integrated to date. That is to say, there 
is at any moment of life some course of action (behavior) which en- 
lists all of the capacities of the organism: this is phrased volun- 
taristically as ‘‘some interest or aim to which a man devotes all his 
powers,’’ to which ‘‘his whole being is consecrated.’’ This matter 
of the unthwarted lifelong progress of behavior integration is of 
profound importance, for it is the transition from behavior to con- 
duct, and to moral conduct. The more integrated behavior is har- — 
monious and consistent behavior toward a larger and more compre- 
hensive situation, toward a bigger section of the universe; it is 
lucidity and breadth of purpose. And it is wonderful to observe 
how with every step in this process, the bare scientific description of 
what the organism does approaches more and more to a description 
of moral conduct. In short, all of the more embracing behavior 
formule (functions) are moral. The behaviorist has not changed 
his strictly empirical, objective procedure one iota, and he has scien- 
tifically observed the evolution of reflex process into morality. The 
reader shall illustrate this for himself. Take any instance of wrong 
conduct as, say, a child’s playing with fire, and consider why it is 
wrong and how must it change to become right. It is wrong simply 
‘because it is behavior that does not take into account consequences ; 
it is not adjusted to enough of the environment; it will be made right 
by an enlargement of its scope and reach. This is just what the in- 
tegration of specific responses effects; and through it, as I have re- 
marked previously, the immediate stimulus (ever the bugbear of 
moralists) recedes further and further from view. 

The entire psychology of Freud is a discussion of the miscarriages 
which occur in this lifelong process of integration, their causes and 
remedies. Freud, believes, and seems to have proven, that thwarted 
integration (called by some ‘‘dissociation’’) is responsible for a 
large part of mental and nervous disease. For Freud’s ‘‘wish’’ is 
precisely that thing which in my definition of behavior I call ‘‘func- 
tion’’; it is that motor set of the organism which, if opposed by other 
motor sets, is functional attitude toward the environment, and 
which, if unopposed, actuates the organism to overt behavior which 
is a constant function of the environment.’* The evil resulting from 
thwarted integration is ‘‘suppression,’? where one motor set be- 
comes organically opposed to another, the two are dissociated and 
the personality is split: whereas the two should have been har- 


18 The reader will find a fuller account of this view of will, morals, and 
function in my chapter on Volition in ‘‘The Concept of Consciousness, ’’ 
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moniously knit together, cooperating to produce behavior which is 
yet more far-reachingly adapted to the environment. The sane 
man is the man who (however limited the scope of his behavior) has 
no such suppression incorporated in him. The wise man must be 
sane, and must have scope as well. 

A further and important conclusion which I believe has not yet 
been drawn, but which follows necessarily from Freud’s behavior- 
istic psychology (for such it is), is that only the sane man is good 
and only the sane man is free. For the man with suppressions is 
capable of no act which some part of his own nature does not oppose, 
and none which this now suppressed part will not probably some 
day in overt act undo. There is no course of action into which he 
ean throw his whole energy, nothing which he can ‘‘wish’’ to do 
which he does not wish, to some extent and at the same time, not to 
do. Thus he can never do the ‘‘good’’ unreservedly, never without 
secret rebellion ‘‘in his heart.’’ And such a man is not good. In 
the same way he is never free, for all that he would do is hindered, 
and usually, in fact, frustrated, by his own other self. This fact, so 
brief in the statement, has been copiously illustrated by Freud and 
is extraordinarily illuminating to one who is trying to observe and 
to understand human conduct at large. One soon sees that in the 
most literal sense there is no impediment to man’s freedom except 
a self-contained and internal one. In thus showing that virtue and 
freedom derive from the same source Freud and behaviorism have 
empirically confirmed that doctrine of freedom which Socrates and 
Plato propounded, and which even religion has deemed too exalted 
for human nature’s daily food—the doctrine that only the good 
man is free.’® 

Such for behaviorism is the personality or the soul. It is the 
attitude and conduct, idem est, the purposes, of the body. In those 
happy individuals in whom the daily integration of behavior is suc- 
cessfully accomplished, the soul is a unit and a moral unit. In 
others in whom the integration has been frustrated the soul is not a 
unit, but a collection of warring factions seated in one distracted 
body. Such a creature has not one soul, but many, and misses of 
morals and of freedom by exactly as much as it has missed of unity, 
that is, of the progressive integration of its behavior. According to 
this view the soul is not substantial and. not corporeal; but it is con- 
crete, definite, empirically observable, and in a living body incorpo- 
rated—a true ‘‘entelechy.’’ With such a doctrine of personality 
and the soul as this, behaviorism can rest unperturbed while the sad 
procession of Spirits, Ghost-Souls, ‘‘transcendental’’ Egos, and 
what not, passes by and vanishes in its own vapor. For all of 


19 Freud’s verification of this is far more complete than in my brief outline. 
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these are contentless monads, and they have no windows. In fine, 
for behaviorism there is one unbroken integration series from reflex 
action, to behavior, conduct, moral conduct, and the unified soul. 

In the first part of this article I expressed the opinion that be- 
haviorists have not fully realized the significance of what they are 
doing because, while in practise they have discarded it, in theory 
they still, like most psychologists, adhere to the ‘‘bead theory’’ of 
causation. Now their opponents, who believe in ‘‘consciousness’’ 
and a subjective soul-principle, are equally addicted to another view 
of causation, the teleological. This view, however, which indeed 
does justice to a feature of causation which the bead theory ignores, 
is equally wide of the truth. The functional view combines and 
reconciles the two, and accounts for ‘‘teleology.’’? This is why the 
_ behaviorist who, whatever his theory, practises the functional view, 
finds in his phenomena no residue of unexplained ‘‘teleological’’ 
behavior. For brevity I must let a single illustration suffice to show 
this. Why does a boy go fishing? The bead theory says, because 
of something in his ‘‘previous state.’’ The teleological theory says, 
because of an ‘‘idea of end’’ in his ‘‘mind’’ (subjective categories). 
The functional theory says, because the behavior of the growing 
organism is so far integrated as to respond specifically to such an 
environmental object as fish in the pond. It, too, admits that the 
boy’s ‘‘thought’’ (content) is the fish. But now a mere attitude or 
motor set could condition the same ‘‘idea of end’’—the fish—and it 
need go no further; so that the ‘‘idea of end’’ has no causal efficacy 
whatsoever. This latter is supplied by that. further influx of ner- 
vous energy which touches off the motor set. and makes it go over 
into overt behavior. The whole truth of teleology is taken up, and 
rectified, in that objective reference which behavior as function of 
an object provides for. It is to be empirically noted otherwise 
that the ‘‘idea of end’’ is totally inefficacious causally, for more 
often than not it is merely an idée fixe, which indicates the presence 
of an habitually aimless and irresolute will. 


III. ConcLusion 


In the foregoing pages I have offered what I believe to be a some- 
what more exact definition of behavior or specific response than any 
that I have previously met, and have attempted to show that this 
behavior relation, objective and definite as it is, can lay considerable 
claim to being the long-sought cognitive relation between ‘‘subject’’ 
and object. For my own part I make no doubt that the cognitive 
relation is this, although my definition of behavior may have to be 
overhauled and improved in the light of future empirical discov- 
eries. It follows that I believe the future of psychology, human as 
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well as animal, to lie in the hands of the behaviorists and of those 
who may decide to join them. I wish to add a word on the prag- 
matic aspect of the objective movement in psychology and philos- 
ophy. 

So far as modern philosophy goes it seems to me that the sev- 
eral present-day tendencies to resolve the subjective category of soul- 
substance into objective relations, all take their origin in the conten- 
tions of the eighteenth-century materialists.. In this the writings 
of the French and English ideologists, sensationalists, and other em- 
piricists (including such naturalists as Charles Bonnet) have not 
been without influence. One might even find, for instance, a be- 
haviorist’s charter in the following words of Joseph Priestley: ‘‘I 
can not imagine that a human body, completely organized, and hav- 
ing life, would want sensation and thought. This I suppose to fol- 
low, of course, as much ag the circulation of the blood follows 
respiration.’’*° 

In the actual present this objective tendency is represented by 
groups of men whose interests are otherwise so divergent that it 
may not be amiss to point out their fundamental unanimity of aim. 
There are at least four such groups—the American realists, the 
English realists, the French and Russian ‘‘objective’’ psychologists, 
and the ‘‘behaviorists.’’ I think that it would not be difficult to 
persuade the Freudians that they, too, are objectivists—a fifth group. 
Possibly the Pragmatists would be another. And I should have 
mentioned Radical Empiricists at the top of the list if I detected 
the existence of any such group. 

The American realists have been so explicitly conscious of their 
aim to abolish the subjective (‘‘consciousness,’’ ete.) and to inter- 
pret mental phenomena in an objective relational manner, and they 
have written so often in this very JOURNAL, that I need say nothing 
further. It would be unjust of me, without very careful study, to 
attempt to weigh the individual contributions of these realists, but 
I must say in passing that in the early, very lean and hungry years 
of American realism, yeoman’s service was rendered by Professors 
Woodbridge and Montague. At the present time all of these realists, 
for their number is no longer merely ‘‘Six,’’ seem definitely to have 
escaped the ‘‘ego-centric predicament’’ and to have repudiated the 
‘‘subjective, as such.’’ It seems to me that they stand in need of a 
positive theory of cognition, and that they will find this if they will 
consider the ways of the patient animal-behaviorist. Cognition 
exists in the animals, and there in its simpler and more analyzable 
forms. 


20 ‘‘Disquisitions Relating to Matter and Spirit,’’ 2d edition, 1782, Vol. L, 
section XIII., page 151. 
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The English ‘‘realists’’ are all, so far as I can see, Cartesian 
dualists of one complexion or another. But they are all, or nearly 
all, animated by the desire to be released from the bondage of sub- 
jectivism. In so far they have a common aim with the American 
realists, and might find it worth while to examine cognition in its 
infra-human forms. ; 

The Russian and French objective psychologists are determined, 
just as James has urged and as the behaviorist is doing, to abandon 
the ghost-soul. They are further determined to discover all the 
phenomena of consciousness in some or other reflex processes. If 
they succeed, theirs is clearly bound to be a relational theory of con- 
sciousness. And they are thus the natural allies of all realists. 

The behaviorists themselves are, as I have said, in practise the 
one great luminary of the psychologic sky. In theory they need, I 
think, as in this present paper I have tried to outline, an exact defi- 
nition of what behavior is. They are to-day in danger of making 
the materialist’s error, of denying the facts, as well as the theory, of 
consciousness. Thus Bethe, in his fascinating book ‘‘Diirfen wir 
den Ameisen und Bienen psychische Qualititen zuschreiben?’’? 
describes much of the complex behavior of ants and bees exactly 
(and in the sense which I have previously commended), but then 
adds that, since we can explain all these phenomena in terms of re- 
flex process, we have no right to ‘‘impute consciousness’’ to these 
little creatures. He fails to see that he has been describing con- 
sciousness. This method, pursued, would end by picking out the 
single reflex components of human behavior, neglecting the equally 
important relations in which they are organized, and by then con- 
cluding that there is no such thing as sensation, perception, or 
thought. Just as one might accurately describe each wheel of a 
watch, and then conclude that it is not a timepiece; ‘‘time’’ not 
being visible in any one of the wheels. But this would be to miss 
altogether that novelty which arises during the integration of reflex 
process into behavior. As I have tried to show, behaviorism is 
neither subjectivism, nor, on the other hand, is it materialism (in 
the accepted sense of that term—the sense, that is, in which the facts 
of consciousness are slurred over or even repudiated outright). 

As to the others, it is my belief that both the Freudians and the 
pragmatists will find a number of baffling points in their own sys- 
tems explained, and these systems extended and fortified, if they 
will consider whether cognition for them is not essentially contained 
within the behavior relation.2?, That this is true for Freudianism I 
shall attempt to demonstrate in the near future. 


21 Bonn, 1898. 
22 IT would commend to them Professor John B. Watson’s valiant and clear- 
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In fine, it should seem that a fundamental unity of purpose ani- 
mates the investigators of these several groups, although they ap- 
proach the question of cognition from very different directions. 
Will it not be a source of strength for all if they can manage to keep 
a sympathetic eye on the methods and the discoveries of one an- 
other? 


Epwin B. Hott. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





WILLIAM JAMES AND IMMORTALITY 


HE admiration felt for the great American psychologist and phi- 
losopher, William James, is tempered in many by the belief 

that he was too credulous. He is often supposed to have swallowed 
whole the conclusions of the more hare-brained of the psychical re- 
searchers. Nothing could be more false. Among the half dozen men 
in the front rank of that society he offers a conspicuous example of 
perfect candor and open-mindedness, and yet keeps his critical sense 
and the wider philosophical outlook while his associates one after 
the other pass over to the camp of the believers in spirit existence. 
It is his readiness to give every hypothesis a chance, and his generous 
toleration of the opinions of others that have led to this misunder- 
standing. Fortunately he has put himself on record clearly and fre- 
quently enough to make any protracted misinterpretation impossible. 
In the ‘‘Confidences of a Psychical Researcher’’* he wrote only 
two years before his death, ‘‘I am baffled as to the spirit return’’; 
and gave a verdict of not proven. His last statement in print regard- 
ing survival after death occurs, I think, in a long report of certain 
sittings in which Richard Hodgson, for many years the secretary 
and chief manager of the society, appears as an alleged communi- 
eator. Hodgson had often said that if the medium, Mrs. Piper, were 
still in the body when he died, he would not fail to provide his 
friends, through her, with convincing evidence of his survival. A 
few months after his death an alleged spirit calling himself Hodgson 
appeared at sittings which William James was holding with Mrs. 
Piper, with the intention, I believe, of giving his friend Hodgson a 
chance to fulfil his promise. In the report of these sittings James 
says, ‘‘I therefore repeat that if ever our growing familiarity with 
these phenomena should tend more and more to corroborate the 
hypothesis that ‘spirits’ play some part in their production, I shall 
headed volume ‘‘ Behavior’’ (New York, 1914) ; also Professor Wm. McDougall’s 
very instructive ‘‘Social Psychology’’ (London, 1914), though this with more 


reserve since it is not untainted with subjectivism. 
1 American Magazine, 1909. 
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be quite ready to undeafen my ears and to revoke the negative con- 
clusions of this limited report.’’ ? 

Not only did James disbelieve in spiritism, he was also relatively 
indifferent to the preservation of personal identity after death. It 
is, I think, generally true, and, if true, noteworthy that the greater 
the individual, the readier he is to surrender his identity and the 
abler he is to find satisfaction in the thought of continuation in 
another than a personal form. 

James’s inability to accept the theory of the soul—the rejection of 
which involves either complete annihilation at death or at least the 
loss of personal identity—dates back to his first and greatest work, 
‘‘The Principles of Psychology.’’ The venerable doctrine of the 
soul, 2. e., of a substantial, simple, permanent essence in which our 
thoughts, feelings, volitions inhere, a doctrine accepted by most 
modern philosophers until Hume, does not, according to him, 
“*strictly explain anything.’ He was never able to find any use for 
the soul theory, and in his persistent efforts to come to a more definite 
and satisfactory understanding of the relation of individual con- 
sciousness to the body and to a possible wider superhuman conscious- 
ness, he continued to the end to condemn that theory. In ‘‘A Plural- 
istic Universe,’’ he tells us that ‘‘it is not for idle or fantastic rea- 
sons that the notion of the substantial soul, so freely used by common 
men and the more popular philosophers, has fallen upon such evil 
days and has no prestige in the eyes of critical thinkers. . . . To 
sincere inquirers they (the soul and notions of the same sort) appear 
as little more than names masquerading... . . Souls have worn out 
both themselves and their welcome, that is the plain truth.’’* 

These two negations—no soul, and the loss of personal identity 
after death—were early established in the mind of the American phi- 
losopher and never afterwards given up. And yet he was far from be- 
lieving that death ends all. Almost as early as his denial of a soul, 
one finds him surmising, if not affirming, that although man does 
not preserve his identity beyond death, he becomes in some way an 
immortal partaker in a superhuman consciousness. The idea of a 
‘*sea of consciousness’’ in which we are somehow plunged, was one 
of James’s fundamental beliefs, or rather, to use his own term, 
overbeliefs. It is set forth in his Ingersoll lecture on ‘‘Human Im- 
mortality,’’ delivered in 1898. In that address he strives to show the 
plausibility of a theory which should regard the brain not as a pro- 
ductive, but merely as a transmissive organ. Our thoughts, feelings, 
and volitions would then come to us from an extra-human reservoir. 
Each individual would be but a ray of a great light, the only ray 

2 Proc. Soc. Psy. Res., 1909, Vol. XXIII., page 29. 


3 ‘“Principles,’’ Vol. I., page 182. 
4 Loc. cit., pages 209-210. 
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which his brain let pass and the only ray visible to him. ‘‘The body 
would thus be not the cause of our thinking, but merely a condition 
restrictive thereof, and although essential to our sensuous and animal 
consciousness, an impeder of our pure spiritual life’’ (pp. 28-29). 
This theory seems to him to fit better a large class of ‘‘facts’’: telep- 
athy, clairvoyance, premonition, apparition at the time of death, 
conversion, ete. 

‘*The Varieties of Religious Experience,’’ was undertaken, not as 
a general systematic study of religious life, but primarily in order to 
find in certain religious experiences facts which would support this 
same theory of a vast trans-human consciousness with which man is 
or may occasionally be in dynamic relation. He clung to this idea to 
the last. The clearest and most definite of his utterances on this point 
is probably the one in the article of the American Magazine, already 
quoted, and reprinted in 1911 in a posthumous volume called 
‘‘Memories and Studies,’’ under the title, ‘‘Final Impressions of a 
Psychical Researcher.’’ ‘‘Out of my experience, such as it is (and 
it is limited enough), one fixed conclusion dogmatically emerges, and 
that is this, that we with our lives are like islands in the sea, or like 
trees in the forest. The maple and the pine may whisper to each 
other with their leaves, and Conanicut and Newport hear each other’s 
foghorns. But the trees also commingle their roots in the darkness 
underground, and the islands also hang together through the ocean’s 
bottom. Just so there is a continuum of cosmic consciousness against 
which our individuality builds but accidental fences, and into which 
our several minds plunge as into a mother-sea or reservoir. Our 
‘normal’ consciousness is circumscribed for adaptation to our ex- 
ternal earthly environment, but the fence is weak in spots, and fitful 
influences from beyond leak in, showing the otherwise unverifiable 
common connection’’ (p. 204). 

Let not this superhuman consciousness be taken as identical with 
the absolute mind of the Hegelian and other monists. There is, ac- 
cording to James, not only one, but many seas of consciousness. He 
did not pretend to know ‘‘the number of functionally distinct 
‘selves’ this universe comports,’’ but he firmly disagreed with the 
cardinal tenet of the dominant philosophical school, the idealistic 
monists, that the universe is to be conceived as one absolute mind. 
He was an idealistic pluralist : ‘‘however much may be collected, how- 
ever much may report itself as present at any effective center of con- 
sciousness or action, something else is self-governed and absent and 
unreduced to unity.’”® 

It was James’s conviction that the drift of all the evidence we 
have ‘‘seems to sweep us very strongly’’ toward some such pluralistic 


5‘‘Pluralistic Universe,’’ page 310. 
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belief. He found his most compelling facts among the phenomena 
investigated by the Society for Psychical Research, and in religious 
life. These facts, he thought, ‘‘establish, when taken together, a 
decidedly formidable probability’’ in its favor. It is well to remem- 
ber in this connection that he always described himself as an empir- 
icist; he had the scientist’s regard for concrete experience. In his 
last years he was never weary of taunting, good-naturedly yet 
pointedly, the German and English philosophers of the absolute with 
their disregard of concrete reality. In one of his Hibbert lectures 
he contrasted the ‘‘thinness’’ of the philosophy of the absolute mind 
with the ‘‘thickness’’ and fullness of Fechner’s philosophy, which he 
held in high esteem. 

It can not, however, be said that he was successful in his search 
in the religious life for facts supporting his hypothesis. I have at- 
tempted to show elsewhere that in this respect he met with complete 
failure, 7. e., he did not succeed in singling out from among religious 
experiences a class which by their specific characteristics point to a 
superhuman influence. I do not know whether he ever admitted this 
failure. In any case, whatever comfort or disappointment the inves- 
tigation of religious life may have been to him, he seems to have 
entertained to the last the opinion that the sort of phenomena in 
which psychical researchers are interested might yield the proof, the 
scientific proof, of the truth of his hypothesis. In the Hodgson-Piper 
Report, already mentioned, he puts down among the possibilities to be 
considered when attempting to explain Mrs. Piper’s utterances, 
‘“aecess to some cosmic reservoir, where the memory of all mundane 
facts is stored and grouped around personal centers of association.’’ 

The idea of a trans-human consciousness received at the hand of 
James a fuller development, and acquired a much wider significance 
than belong to it when regarded merely with reference to the destiny 
of man. The hypothesis became a key with which the genius of the 
American philosopher endeavored persistently to decipher the mys- 
teries of earthly life, and in particular the origin and nature of human 
consciousness and its relation to the bodily organism. Had he lived 
long enough, this conception would probably have become a leading 
feature in a system of philosophy. 

If he disappointed the more ardent researchers by his verdict of 
‘‘not proven’’ regarding spirit return, every one of them heard with 
rising enthusiasm his last pronouncement that the surface of the 
facts called ‘‘psychic’’ had merely ‘‘begun to be scratched,’’ and 
that through following these facts ‘‘the greatest scientific conquests 
of the coming generation’’ would be achieved.* I have already made 
it clear that James did not expect nor desire this conquest to take 


6‘‘Memories and Studies,’’ ‘‘Final Impressions,’’ page 206. 
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the form of a demonstration of survival of human personality. Not 
that he was unwilling to admit that possibility. He held that ‘‘if 
the belief in the soul ever does come to life after the many funeral 
discourses which Humeian and Kantian critics have preached over it,”’ 
it would ‘‘be only when some one has found in the term a pragmatic 
significance that has hitherto eluded observation.”’ 

This last statement leads me to make some remarks upon the 
effects which a certain aspect of the communications from alleged 
spirits is likely to have upon the desire for immortality, and there- 
fore upon the search for a proof of its truth. Every one who has 
delved into the Reports of the Society for Psychic Research, both 
English and American, has been surprised, and if not too seriously 
disappointed, amused at the puerility of the communications reported 
to come from the other world. Nothing of any significance has trans- 
pired, not even through those deceased persons from whom much 
would have been expected, namely, Frederick Myers, Richard Hodg- 
son, and William James. 

From Richard Hodgson nothing whatever enlightening has been 
learned, despite his haste in giving sign of his existence. He had 
hardly been dead eight days when he began to speak through Mrs. 
Piper, and for several years following she scarcely held a sitting 
without some manifestation of what professed to be Hodgson’s spirit. 
I am not concerned here with what in these messages may be evi- 
dential of the continued existence of the former secretary of the 
Society for Psychic Research, but only with the information they pro- 
vide upon the other life. He talks abundantly of trifling incidents, 
a hat that blew off, smoking certain cigars, jokes, ete., ete. All this 
or some of it may be useful or necessary in order to establish his iden- 
tity, but why is there nothing else, not even when he is asked point- 
blank and repeatedly to tell something of the life he is leading? 
When questioned about that, he either makes what seems to us, with 
our exalted expectations, ridiculous statements or he excuses him- 
self clumsily and departs. Frederick Myers was just as disappoint- 
ing as Hodgson. 

When William James’s turn came to pass into the other world 
and to reach his friends through mediums, he did not do better than 
his predecessors. It is Hodgson, by the way, who likened the diffi- 
culties of spirit communication to those of two distant persons on 
this earth who have only dead-drunk servants to act as their mes- 
sengers, 

Various theories have been proposed in order to account for the 
disconcerting character of spirit communications. It has been said, 
for instance, that the spirits find it difficult to work with the muscu- 
lar mechanism of the medium. It may be that death, which sepa- 
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rates soul and body, leaves the soul inefficient in this matter of bodily 

control, ‘‘A discarnate soul,’’ we are told by Dr. Hyslop, may have 
“‘to learn all over again to control a living organism. The difficulty, 
no doubt, is greater from the fact that it is not his own organism and 
also the fact that the soul of its possessor is not eliminated.’” 

From the difficulty the spirits’ experience in controlling the mus- 
cular mechanism of the person, through whom they write or speak, 
arises possibly a further handicap. ‘‘The intense occupation of the 
mind on this work will use the energy for the purely mechanical 
part of the communication, and leave little for the mind to do in 
recalling specific facts. . . . The communicator seems to be between 
the devil and the deep sea. When recalling incidents, he can not 
control, and when controlling, he can not recall.’ Believers in 
spiritism will certainly sympathize with the sorry plights of the de- 
voted spirits who try to help us believe in immortality. When one hag 
admitted that they encounter difficulties in their efforts to commu- 
nicate, there remains, nevertheless, the fact that they do communicate 
a great many things. It takes volumes to record their utterances! 
The difficulties are apparently such that nothing concerning the other 
life, and only things that have taken place on this earth can pass 
through. Do the explanatory hypotheses I have mentioned account 
for this? Not in the slightest. One may note in passing that the 
limitations of the knowledge of the alleged spirits to earthly facts is 
highly significant of the origin of the mediums’ information. 

The dream or trance-state theory has also been urged in explana- 
tion of many puzzling features of the messages. It seems reasonable 
to admit that the spirits are for a period following death in an ab- 
normal mental condition. If this be the case, they should after a 
while recover. Yet they never seem to do so. Dr. Hyslop has re- 
cently found, in the character of certain spirit communications, facts 
damaging to the trance hypothesis. With the assistance of three 
notable spirits, Hodgson, James, and Pelham, communicating through 
Mrs. Chenoweth, he produced an interesting hypothesis which makes 
the medium the source of many of the troublesome features in the 
messages for which in the trance-hypothesis the spirit himself is held 
responsible. In Dr. Hyslop’s theory the medium is supposed to ap- 
prehend not only those thoughts and feelings which the spirit would 
express if he could speak, but everything that is in his mind. We all 
know that, in addition to what we say there is a great deal in our 
minds which we carefully refrain from uttering. If now the medium 
becomes aware of the whole consciousness of the spirit, and not only of 


7 James H. Hyslop, ‘‘Psychical Research and Survival,’’ The Quest Series, 
1913, page 129. 


8 Loc. cit., page 131. 
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those selected parts of it to which the spirit would give utterance at 
any particular time, what is the medium going to express? No 
wonder she gets confused, contradicts herself, speaks irrelevantly, 
ete.! ‘‘The communicator may be perfectly clear in his thoughts and 
memory, but if the whole mass of his mental state is transmitted to 
the control of the psychic, the selection of the right incidents will 
depend on the judgment and intelligence, or the abilities of the 
eontrol.’’® The idea is clever. Unfortunately, it does not account 
for the fact with which we are concerned here, for if there is in the 
mind of the spirit something else than the earthly trifles reported to 
us, why does not the medium occasionally choose for expression some 
of these other things? Why, when she knows that the sitter seeks 
information on things above, does she not select that in the com- 
municator’s consciousness which would gratify the sitter’s curiosity ? 
I know of no other acceptable explanation of this failure than that 
the consciousnesses open to the medium contain only earthly trifles. 

I have taken up and commented upon this aspect of alleged spirit 
messages because it is one of the important outcomes of psychic re- 
search, a result important in its bearing upon the origin of that 
which comes through the medium, and important in its effects upon 
man’s interest and belief in immortality. If we are doomed to a fu- 
ture such as these spirit messages reveal, how many of us would 
continue to desire immortality? The modern belief in immortality is 
a creation of desire: make immortality undesirable and most men 
will not only cease to be interested in the proof of it, but many will 
undertake the demonstration of its non-existence. 

There are even fastidious natures which shrink from holding com- 
munications with their departed friends through such means as 
mediums. Stanley Hall thinks it is vulgar, that we dishonor our 
immortal parts by such intercourse. And Andrew Lang, who quotes 
President Hall, adds ‘‘nothing could induce me to intrude on the 
denizen of the next world through the agency of Mrs. Piper (whom I 
have never met) or any other ‘entranced’ medium.’ How men 
differ, or rather, in this case, how much they think they differ! 

The present outcome of the attempt to prove personal immortality 
by a scientific method can not be other than to decrease interest in it, 
or, at least, in the methods of inquiry followed by the researchers. 
The sort of immortality they describe and offer as a possibility dis- 
appoints the very needs which have given rise to the belief. 

When considering the immortality which James would substitute 
for personal continuation, we must not forget that the only immor- 
tality in which men in general have a serious concern is personal 


9 Loc. cit., page 126. 
10 Proc. Soc. Psy. Res., 1911, Vol. XXV., page 91. 
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immortality. Christianity asks for and knows no other; ‘‘we are not 
interested in the everlastingness of the eternal ‘mother-sea,’ call it 
God or call it what we will, unless we include in it the sum of all our 
enduring distinct personalities.’’ William James himself admits 
that which ‘‘we all wish to keep is just these individual restrictions, 
these selfsame tendencies and particularities that define us to our- 
selves and to others and constitute our identity.’ If his faith 
venture is not for personal immortality, it is because in spite of the 
desire just quoted he prefers, for logical and pragmatic reasons, the 
belief I have defined. 


JAMES H,. LEUBA. 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE, 
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William James and Henri Bergson. H. M. Katien. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1914. Pp. x-+ 248. 


If there are still any students of philosophy who suppose that the 
speculative thought of James.and Bergson is reducible, fundamentally, 
to pretty much the same kind of thing, Dr. Kallen’s “William James 
and Henri Bergson” might be a good book to put into their hands. The 
cardinal contention of Dr. Kallen’s book is that Monsieur Bergson, though 
agreeing with James in the belief that immediate experience is fluid in 
character and that logic and reality are incommensurable, differs from 
him essentially, inasmuch as Monsieur Bergson attempts to set up one of 
the many sorts of experience, out of which the world is composed, as the 
consecrated “ reality ” of the appearance-and-reality philosophers; whereas 
James insists that things are really whatever we experience them as, and 
that no one of them can be the real substance of the world, since the world 
has no other substance than the sum of its experienced parts. In this 
respect, principally, Dr. Kallen finds Monsieur Bergson a traditional 
philosopher, quite unlike William James, whom he regards as an inter- 
rupter of the philosophical tradition. 

In elaborating what he means by calling Monsieur Bergson a tradi- 
tional philosopher in this sense, Dr. Kallen explains his views of the 
history of philosophy. All philosophers, he thinks, precedent to William 
James, have more or less arbitrarily dwelt on certain items of human 
experience to the disadvantage of the rest, and have made use of the 
enhanced reputation of their favorite varieties of experience to under- 
mine the metaphysical status of the world’s objectionable parts; identify- 
ing, de-realizing, transposing, disparaging, until at last, by the mere 
shuffling about of the terms of philosophy’s discourse, the obstacles to the 
unity of the world, and to God, and freedom, and immortality, had been, 
one or more of them, as the case might be, speculatively suppressed. 

Another ground on which Monsieur Bergson is charged with being 


11‘* Human Immortality,’’ page 29. 
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less of an iconoclast than he is commonly taken to be, is that he agrees 
with all other philosophers except William James, according to Dr. 
Kallen, in epistemologically identifying knowing with what is known. 

When he summarizes the philosophy of James Dr. Kallen writes with 
the unexceptionable authority of a thoroughly faithful disciple, and in 
describing Monsieur Bergson’s philosophy he gives what Monsieur Berg- 
son himself would probably consider a satisfactory exposition. Some 
of the argumentative passages of the book produce an obscure impression, 
because, perhaps, Dr. Kallen’s language is not always adequate to his 
argument, falling into an excess or a defect. 

On the whole, the most general question suggested to the mind of the 
reviewer by a perusal of this book is whether a comparison of the phi- 
losophies of James and Bergson along a line almost promised by the sub- 
title of Dr. Kallen’s work: “A Study in Contrasting Theories of Life,” 
would not have yielded a larger number of valuable points of contrast 
than Dr. Kallen has actually managed to bring out. Thus we have in 
James, on the one hand, a philosophical author of unexampled generosity 
of imagination, impartially accessible to the difficulties of speculative 
ideas, gallant, spontaneous, profuse; and on the other hand, in Monsieur 
Bergson, a writer singularly circumspect and precise, tenacious of chosen 
topics, and deliberate to an extraordinary degree in the application of his 
philosophical powers. Which will prove, in the long run, the stronger 
agent of transformation in philosophy? It is conceivable that the ques- 
tions raised by confronting the personalities of the two men in such a 
way as this—by noting their differing attitudes towards the business of 
philosophizing as a part of the activity of human life—might carry one 
farther in the comprehension of some of the differences between the 
philosophies of William James and Monsieur Bergson—some of the 
technical differences, even—than could the methods that Dr. Kallen has 
employed, in the main, in the writing of his book. 


Gerorce PECKHAM. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 





AT a meeting of the Aristotelian Society on May 17, Mrs. Stephen read 
a paper on Complexity and Synthesis: A Comparison of the Philosophical 
Methods of Mr. Russell and M. Bergson. 

“The data of sense are not instantaneous; all data cover a period of 
change. We commonly assume that we always perceive change as a series 
of events or states in relations of before and after, but our data of change 
are not all of the same kind. An unbiased introspection shows us that they 
fall roughly into two classes, viz., (1) in which they appear to form a 
series of distinct terms in relations of before and after, and (2) in which, 
though the data last through a period of change and are a succession and 
not simply one constant term, yet they do not appear to form a series of 
distinct terms. The first class we may call complexes, the second syn- 
theses. Syntheses are much less familiar than complexes, and some deny 
that we are really acquainted with such data at all. Both M. Bergson and 
Mr. Russell admit that our data at least appear to be of these two kinds. 
The essential point is to see in what the two kinds differ, and the difference 
seems to depend on whether the datum consists or does not consist of log- 
ical terms and relations. This is the most fundamental point over which 
the two philosophers disagree, and the issue between them is, whether any, 
some, or all, of our data consist of such terms and relations as would sat- 
isfy the logical definitions of terms and relations. Mr. Russell has argued 
that some of the data which appear not to be logical must be so in fact, 
and that, since some must be, it is perfectly reasonable to suppose that ail 
are. The argument rests on an experiment made originally by Stumpf. 
In a series such as a graduated color series, it may be impossible to per- 
ceive the difference between any two members of the series immediately 
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following one another, while it is quite possible to perceive the difference 
of any two between which a member intervenes. Whence it follows that, if 
logie applies to all data, the data must sometimes really be different from 
what they appear to be. M. Bergson sees no reason to believe that logic 
must apply to all data, and takes such experiments as these to show that 
some data really are not logical, and also gives instances of data of change 
which contain neither terms nor relations——The main distinction, how- 
ever, between the method of Mr. Russell and that of M. Bergson lies in 
the view each takes of the work performed by attention. Attention an- 
alyzes data. For Mr. Russell a synthesis (or non-logical datum) is noth- 
ing but a complex with some of the parts left out. We can pass from a 
synthesis to a complex by attention, which discovers relations of difference 
not previously distinguished, but which must have been there all along. 
M. Bergson holds, on the contrary, that attention arrives at complex data, 
not by discovering more, but by leaving out much of what was originally 
given in the synthetic datum. According to Mr. Russell our fullest knowl- 
edge comes from the complex data of attention; according to M. Bergson 
from the original synthetic data——The argument of M. Bergson, that the 
essential thing in philosophy is to make the effort needed to turn our at- 
tention from the work of the analysis to the original which we analyze, 
was then followed out, and illustrated in quotations from his works.—Mr. 
Bertrand Russell opened the discussion, and said, in reply to the criti- 
cism of his theory, that he recognized that in confronting points of view 
seriously and fundamentally different, it was almost impossible to find an 
argument for one point of view which would appeal to the person taking 
the other. The argument, however, which had been intended in the paper 
to apply to people who take the view of the analytical philosophy was, he 
contended, invalid. An assumption ran through the argument that there 
is an exact parallelism between not perceiving a difference between data 
and perceiving an identity. All one could say in the case of the color- 
series experiment was that a difference between the two next elements in 
the series is not perceived. This is purely negative, and it is in precisely 
the same sense that things in the next room are not perceived. We per- 
ceive likeness, but not identity. Further, he admitted that there are ex- 
periences which seem to fit in with the sort of notion here described as 
synthetic knowledge of things—the state of mind we are in, for example, 
when beginning to write down our thoughts. It seems as if the whole thing 
were in our mind, and divided itself of itself into words as we write. But, 
while he recognized this sort of experience, he thought it capable of a quite 
different explanation, and one much less mystical than M. Bergson’s. 
What he contended was that change could be dealt with on his plane, that 
of analytical logic, not that it can not be explained on M. Bergson’s, pro- 
vided you are willing with him to throw over logic. If you are willing to 
do that you become logically irrefutable—Dr. Wildon Carr contended 
that the essential distinction between M. Bergson’s analysis of change and 
Mr. Russell’s was the entire rejection by the former of the antithesis 
of existence and non-existence, which he replaces with the distinction of 
acting and already acted. In change the first state does not cease to exist 
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when the next state is reached, any more than the first phrase of a melody 
ceases to exist when the next phrase is being played. In this M. Bergson 
is in full accord with physical science, for the law of the conservation of 
energy is in effect the rejection of the notion of existence and non-exist- 
ence.—Mr. Mead questioned whether intuition in M. Bergson’s sense were 
the same as knowledge by acquaintance in Mr. Russell’s. Intuition was 
rather for M. Bergson the raw stuff of knowledge; it was rather a way of 
conceiving reality than a theory of knowledge. It approaches the mystical 
doctrine, but M. Bergson is not a mystic in the generally accepted sense, 
because he applies his doctrine to the ordinary operations of thought for 
everybody.—Dr. Wolf said the approximation to complete knowledge which 
M. Bergson described as intuition was a doctrine of Spinoza—the ideal 
state of knowledge, in which you grasp the whole and get a full view of 
reality. His own difficulty in regard to the doctrine was that whenever 
we proceed to analyze a certain intuition, it is no longer the original datum 
with which we started before the analysis, but a new and quite distinct 
datum with which we are dealing. The original kind of reality is that 
expressed by esse is percipi, but what we analyze is no longer that datum, 
but a different kind of reality, and our problem is to understand the rela- 
tion of the one to the other.—Miss Oakeley said there was often an ap- 
pearance of inconsistency in M. Bergson’s theory, due to the fact that for 
him a theory of knowledge is a secondary matter, his main interest being 
a theory of reality. When M. Bergson attempts to explain how reality 
may be known by intuition, his difficulties are similar to those of Kant; it 
is like trying to know sense data without the categories. Intuition is an 
ideal of knowledge, but the knowledge it would give us is not anything 
which intellect could know. Intellect gives us true knowledge, but it con- 
structs things as if in a world of space, and space is not real; only time is 
real.—Mrs. Stephen in her reply said, with regard to Mr. Russell’s conten- 
tion that identity is not a thing we perceive by our sensations, that even 
if this be granted, it does not do away with the difficulty, because in that 
case we can never know whether there is difference in sense data or not. 
Sense data are erected into things by themselves of which we can not say 
esse is percipi.—With regard to knowledge, the interesting point in M. 
Bergson’s doctrine is the suggestion that we can get new knowledge in 
another way than by constructing psychological hypotheses, also in a way 
which is not successive.”—Atheneum. 


Dr. Morris R. Cowen, of the College of the City of New York, has been 


advanced from assistant professor to associate professor of philosophy at 
that institution. 


Proressor JOHN H. Keen, of the University of Texas, will lecture in 


philosophy during the next academic year at the College of the City of 
New York. 


Dr. Henry Sionimsky, lecturer in philosophy at Columbia Univer- 
sity, has been appointed lecturer in philosophy at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. : 





